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Dr. Freprik GrorGc Gabe has earned the gratitude of all Norwegian- 
Americans who visited the Centennial this summer. As vice-president of Nord- 
mandsforbundet he was active in organizing the pavilion and exhibits of ““ Norway 
Abroad” of which he writes in this number of the Review. Dr. Gade contrib- 
uted 150,000 kroner to the Pathological-Anatomical Institute, which was erected 
in his native city, Bergen, in 1906. He lives now in Christiania, and is the editor 
of Nordisk Magazin for Legevidenskab and a frequent contributor to the daily 
press on medical subjects. 


Percy MacKaye, the American dramatist, is the author of “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, a Comedy,” performed as a civic pageant in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in honor of President Taft, and of numerous dramas, including the tragedies 
“Jeanne d’Arc”’ and “Sappho and Phaon.”’ He has also written various odes 
and prologues for special occasions. His beautiful poem on the death of Mrs. 
Wilson is reprinted by permission of the author. 


Professor OsvALD SirEn, of Stockholm, was invited to America last spring to 
deliver a series of six lectures on Leonardo da Vinci at Yale University. He also 
lectured at the Universities of Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia; at the Art 
Museums of Boston, New York, and Chicago; before the American-Scandinavian 
Society in New York, and the Swedish Colonial Society in Philadelphia. 


JENS GRONDAHL is a native of Norway, now living in Red Wing, Minn., where 
he is editor of the Red Wing Daily Republican. He has been active in State 
politics, and his refusal to accept railroad passes led to a movement resulting, 
finally, in State and National laws prohibiting the acceptance of passes. He is 
at present a member of the State Senate. 


ArtTHUR HuBBELL PALMeEr is Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature 
at Yale University. Mr. Palmer is the editor of various text-books of the works 
of Goethe and Schiller, and has under preparation a volume of translations of 
Bjérnson’s lyrics. He is a trustee of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


AsapH ROBERT SHELANDER, clergyman, lecturer and writer, is a Swedish- 
American, a graduate of Augustana College and sometime Fellow in Philology 
at Columbia University. 


The cover of this number of the Review shows a reproduction of a photograph 
of the great door in the Church of Saltsjébaden described by Professor Sirén in 
his article, “Glimpses of Swedish Architecture.”” The design is by the sculptor, 
Cart MILLEs. 
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Norway Abroad 


AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION IN CHRISTIANIA 
By Dr. Freprik GrorG GADE 


HAT picture of the life and cul- 

ture of the Norwegian race which 

the Exposition of 1914 aimed to 

present would have been incomplete 

without a place for ‘“‘ Norway Abroad.” 

When the idea was first broached by 

Nordmandsforbundet, the executive 

committee of the Exposition, in a spirit 

of ready sympathy, at once agreed to the 

erection of a separate pavilion in a cen- 

tral position as befitted its importance 

in the physiognomy of the whole. The 

building was executed from designs by 

Mr. Adolf Jensen, one of the architects 

Norwecian Banner Carriep By tHE = fs the: ~ Exposition, and covered five 

FIFTEENTH WISCONSIN REGIMENT hundred square meters, containing, in 

addition to three large halls for the exhibits, a reading room, rest 

rooms for women, and an office for Nordmandsforbundet. This society 

was given complete charge of the department, and established a 

branch office in the pavilion in order to assist and welcome visiting 
kinsmen from abroad. 

The program of the Exposition admitted only products of Nor- 
wegian industry, and our countrymen abroad were therefore limited 
to the exhibition of models, charts, pictures, and statistical surveys, 
showing their conditions of living and their social position in their 
new homes. In spite of this limitation, Norwegians all over the 
world, most particularly, however, from the United States of America, 
have devoted much labor to doing their country honor, and their 
exhibits have been a happy surprise to us all. The home people of 
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Norway have been greatly attracted to them, and a steady stream of 
visitors from city and country has filled the pavilion. Practically 
every family in Norway has relatives across the sea, and a survey of 
the exhibits of Norway Abroad seemed almost like a visit to them. 
School children—boys and girls—usually under the guidance of a 
teacher, have flocked to the pavilion, and have thereby had their 
understanding of our race and its mission widened, w hile they have 
felt their kinship with the thousands of Norwegians outside of 
Norway. The future will show fruits of this work. 

The pleasing appearance of the inside of the pavilion is due 
largely to the friezes and paintings, showing chiefly scenes from 
pioneer life, with which the Norw egian-American painter, Benjamin 
Blessum, has adorned the rooms. Upon entering the main door 
the visitor is confronted with the exhibit of the Norwegian Synod 
arranged by President C. K. Preus and Dr. T. Stabo. The models 
of those stately institutions of the Synod, Luther College and 
Luther Seminary, speak louder than words of the development that 
has taken place since the time when the first seed was laid in the old 
church of Koshkonong, a model of which stands close by. We see 
the exhibits of pupil work from Norwegian-American schools, the 
Hardanger embroidery of the girls, and the essays of the boys on self- 
chosen themes, such as “A Trip to Norway” or “Our Fatherland,’ 
by young Norwegian-Americans who have never seen Norway. We 
gain an understanding of that phenomenon, which has so often sur- 
prised and touched us here at home, the numerous Americans of the 
second and third generation who speak our language fluently, and 
who follow our train of thought closely, for it is in our own mother 
tongue that they have found words for the earliest emotions of their 
child hearts, for the first conscious workings of their minds. 

In the opposite end of the large hall are the exhibits of the three 
other church bodies, the United Church, the Free Church, and the 
Hauge Synod. Among them we note the model of the fine buildings 
of St. Olaf College, and here, too, we may see the present imposing 
institutions on the background of a modest past expressed by the 
model of the first church in Muskego. 

The western end of the hall is set apart for the exhibit of North 
Dakota arranged by Mr. Alfred Gabrielsen. A map of the State, in 
which the quarter sections of land owned by Norwegians are marked 
in red, shows better than almost anything else the work and influence 
of our countrymen there; red squares thickly stud the area of the 
entire State and often run together, forming large red stretches of 
Norwegian land. The opposite side of the hall is occupied by the 
exhibit of Minnesota, collected and arranged with a considerable 
sacrifice of personal effort by Dr. J. S. Johnson, who has also given 
much assistance in the adjoining exhibits of the churches. Wall 
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chart and pictures here also tell the story of the part played by our 
countrymen in the development of the State. 

In the next room the Wisconsin exhibit, to which Consul Olaf I. 
Rove, Mr. Waldemar Ager and Dr. J. De Besche have devoted much 
work, compels attention by a glass case containing two flags carried by 
the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment in the American Civil War. 
Almost all the members of the regiment, as well as its leader, Colonel 
Heg, were Norwegians, and, curiously enough, it is the only Norwegian 
regiment that has been under fire since 1814. Many a Norwegian 
man and youth, at sight of the bullet-riddled, tattered banners, 
must have thanked in his heart the Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment 
for the honorable service it has rendered, and whispered to himself: 

*“Ogsaa vi, naar det blir kraevet’’— 

The inner room is occupied by Nordmandsforbundet’s own exhibit 
of ‘Norwegian Homes All Over the World,” a collection of photo- 
graphs from practically every part of the world where Norwegians 
live—from Winnipeg to Texas, from New York to Hawaii, from New 
Zealand, Australia, and the Solomon Islands to South Africa, Congo 
and Algiers, from China and Japan to Zanzibar and Madagascar, 
from Constantinople to Glasgow. It warms our hearts when we see 
the Norwegian flag waving from roofs in Africa and over islands of 
the Pacific, and when such names as Norge, Norway, Norréna, 
Bergenhus, Solheim, Fosheim, Roligheden, Storhove, meet us from 
the most distant parts of the world. The photograph of a large 
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business house in Cape Town is brightened by a tricolor Norwegian 
flag; the little daughter of the house would not let the picture go home 
with an empty flag-pole, and she painted it in with her own hands. 

The inner wall is filled by a large map on which the distribution 
of Norwegians all over the world is indicated in red. The red dots are 
most closely scattered over the United States of America, but there 
are few parts of the world where they are entirely lacking. 

‘““Norway Abroad” has had two missions at the Exposition, and 
has fulfilled both successfully. It has appreciably increased our 
understanding of and our respect and affection for our emigrated 
countrymen, and has without doubt done the same for Norwegians 
mutually in their various foreign homes. It has been a focus and 
furnished a meeting-point for our visiting countrymen; more than 
three thousand Norwegians have written their names in the Visitors’ 
Book of Nordmandsforbundet; new friendships have been formed and 
old ones revived. We have even seen instances where two people, 
both living in America and known to each other by hearsay or 
through interchange of letters, have for the first time taken each 
other by the hand in the pavilion of “Norway Abroad.” 

The unifying effect of the exhibition will be felt in the years to 
come, all the more as many of the exhibits will be left here as a 
permanent gift. One thing is certain—without the participation of 
Norway Abroad the Exposition could not have fulfilled its pro- 
gram of giving a complete picture of Norwegian work and culture. 


**LoNGING FoR Home.” DeEcoraTION IN “Norway ABROAD,” PAINTED BY BENJAMIN BLESSUM 





Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


STANZAS IN MEMORIAM 
By Percy MacKaye 


Her gentle spirit passed with Peace, 
With Peace out of a world at war, 
Racked by the old earth-agonies 
Of kaiser, king, and czar. 


Where Bear and Lion crouch in lair 
To rend the iron Eagle’s flesh, 

And viewless engines of the air 
Spin wide their lightning mesh. 


And darkly kaiser, czar, and king, 
With awful thunders stalk their prey— 
Yet Peace, that moves with silent wing, 
Is mightier than they. 


And she—our lady who has passed— 

And Peace were sisters: They are gone, 
Together through time’s holocaust 

To blaze a bloodless dawn. 


How otherwise the royal die 

Whose power is throned on rolling drums! 
HER monument of royalty 

Is builded in the slums: 


Her latest prayer, transformed to law, 
Shall more than monarch’s vow endure, 
Assuaging there, with loving awe, 
The anguish of the poor. 


And him who, resolute, alone, 
Suffers the surge of war and pain, 

To him his country gives her own 
Heart’s peace to live again; 


While we, whose loyalty would scorn 
Kaiser and czar and king’s demesne, 

Are hushed in solemn calm, to mourn 
The proud republic’s queen. 





The Neutrality Alliance of Sweden 
and Norway 


DR. SIGURD IBSEN AND DR. KARL HILDEBRAND INTERVIEWED 
ON CONDITIONS IN SCANDINAVIA 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


““WNASMUCH as war has broken out among several foreign 
I powers, the Swedish and the Norwegian governments have 
mutually declared their determination, in the state of war that 
has thus arisen, each to maintain to the utmost of their ability, their 
neutrality in relation to all belligerent powers. At the same time 
the two governments have exchanged binding assurances, with a 
view to precluding the possibility that the condition of war in Europe 
might lead to hostile measures being taken by either country against 
the other.” 

The above resolution was simultaneously announced, on the 8th 
of August, in the Riksdag of Sweden and the Storting of Norway by 
the respective governments, and was enthusiastically confirmed by 
both legislative bodies. The press was unanimous in greeting it as 
the first glimmer of light in the pall of darkness that had descended 
upon the Scandinavian peninsula with the outbreak of war among 
its neighbors. 

For years past the war which is now a reality has from time to 
time lifted its head in the Scandinavian press as a hideous possibility. 
The fear of aggression from the East has been an ever-present goad 
to Sweden, while Norway has become obsessed with the foreboding 
that the next great naval battle of the world would be fought in 
Norwegian waters and with great danger to the neutrality of her 
harbors. The divergent sympathies of the two countries, Sweden 
looking naturally to Germany as her protector against the Slavs, and 
Norway being drawn by ties of friendship and interest to England, 
has created the fear that the two might be forced to take opposing 
sides in a general conflict. The horror of the present war has brought 
home to both people the sense that, whatever their other affiliations 
may be, their nearest duty and most vital tie is to each other. In 
the Ragnarék of Europe they must stand or fall together. 

There are facts which the dissolution of the Union has not been 
able to alter. Now, as before, Swedes and Norwegians are of one 
race, united by similar language, culture, and ideals. Now, as before, 
they live on the same peninsula; Sweden is Norway’s protection 
against the East, while Norway’s long seacoast must be Sweden’s 
source of supply in case of attack. From a purely strategic point of 
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view, it is a matter of life and death to each that the integrity of the 
other be preserved. 

In both countries a partial mobilization has taken place, and 
appropriations have been made for increased military expenses, but 
it has been strongly emphasized that these measures are only precau- 
tions to guard their neutrality. The Foreign Offices have issued 
warnings to the press and the citizens not to endanger this neutrality 
by taking sides even in an unguarded utterance. In striking contrast 
with their passionate partisanship in 1870, the Norwegian papers have 
preserved a dignified impartiality. ‘The Swedes, by their generous 
aid to the thousands of Russian fugitives passing through the country 
from Germany, have given signal proof of that sense of human 
brotherhood which will perhaps some time in the future be heard in 
the politics of the great nations and render such a war as the present 
impossible. 

The representative of the Review was in Scandinavia at the 
outbreak of the war, and was able to secure comment on the situation, 
for Norway from Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, and for Sweden from Dr. Karl 
Hildebrand. 


Dr. Ibsen, by his education and residence abroad, has acquired a 
broad view of the international relations affecting his country. 
During his connection with the Foreign Office he was at one time 
attaché of the Swedish-Norwegian legation in Washington. As 


Minister of State in Stockholm in the years preceding the dissolution 
of the Union, he was at variance with the ultra-nationalist sentiment 
in Norway, and is at present outside party politics. In his beauti- 
ful villa in the spruce woods outside of Christiania, he lives the life 
of a scholar and man of letters, but follows the affairs of his country 
with keen interest. Last May, in a widely quoted speech before the 
Students’ Association of Stockholm Hégskola, he made a plea for a 
defensive alliance between Norway and Sweden, a measure which 
was also foreshadowed in the REvirw. 

‘*T rejoice over the agreement between the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian governments,” said Dr. Ibsen, “‘and only hope that this tempo- 
rary precaution will lead to a permanent relation. All that the 
Liberal party asked at the time of the dissolution of the Union was 
that its kernel, the defensive alliance, should be retained, while it 
should be stripped of all husks in the form of unnecessary commixture 
that would only produce irritation. The state of international 
politics, even before the outbreak of this war, made such an alliance 
even more imperative than it was at the time when the Union still 
existed.” 

“You do not feel that the difference in the size and strength of the 
two countries would be an element of danger?” 
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‘“No; Norway is sufficiently strong to enter an alliance with 
Sweden without the peril that might attach to an alliance of either 
country with one of the great powers. Sweden would be the first 
among brothers, and I for one feel no resentment at the thought. 
The Swedes have a population of five and a half million against our 
two and a half; they are a nation of older traditions and more estab- 
lished culture. Upon my recent visit to Sweden I received an almost 
overpowering impression of material progress. I have unbounded 
faith in the possibilities of my own country, but at present the devel- 
opment in Sweden is much more intense and rapid than among us. 
Sweden is the leader not only in the material but in the moral renais- 
sance of the North. The patriarchal political conditions that have 
existed until a recent date have passed away, and Sweden is now an 
entirely modern state. At the same time, the changes in our own 
politics pave the way for a better understanding. While the Union 
still existed, the questions of our international relations were over- 
shadowed by the special problems of our relations with our neighbor. 
Now that our fate is in our own hands, we have begun to consider 
what possibilities of war we need to guard against, and to see how 
necessary it is for the peninsula to act as a unit. 

“It is conceded by all whose opinions have any weight, that 
solidarity between the two is essential, but as yet there has been 
little disposition to assure this solidarity by a formal alliance. A 
general resolve to stand together in time of trouble is very good, but 
there are certain measures that must be prepared before war breaks 
out, if they are to be effectively put into execution. No one needs to 
be an expert in strategy in order to know that efficient cooperation 
between the Swedish and Norwegian armies would depend upon 
certain preliminary plans decided upon by the military staffs and 
railroad officials of both countries in mutual understanding. This 
mutual understanding, however, must be preceded by a formal 
agreement looking to a common defense.”’ 

‘You do not fear that an alliance would produce irritation or 
suspicion abroad?” 

‘I do not think so, if the purely defensive character were suffi- 
ciently emphasized. Such an alliance would be the best safeguard 
of peace by making the prospects for a successful invasion less 
inviting. A strong Scandinavia would be an element of stability, 
while two impotent nations would be a temptation to aggression by a 
stronger power. We have heard it reiterated that the Northern 
nations must look to neutrality, and nothing but neutrality, as their 
salvation. That is very true, but neutrality is not a magic word, the 
mere utterance of which dispels difficulties. On the contrary, it is in 
itself a problem. Suppose that one of the belligerents in this war 
should wish to seize on Scandinavia as a basis of operations. Then 
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it would be necessary to have a clearly defined policy, to know whether 
or not we would go to the extent of armed resistance, and if so, 
against which of the contestants, so that we should not run the risk 
of being on terms of enmity with both. Above all, we must guard 
against the possibility that Sweden and Norway might be forced to 
take opposing sides in a conflict and so become involved in war with 
each other. I repeat that I cannot too strongly express my gratifica- 
tion at the step taken by our government and that of Sweden. The 
details of our relations should not be left to accident. Leading men 
in the two countries must agree on a definite plan of neutrality, and 
our foreign policy must be along parallel lines.” 

‘**You believe that the defense of the Scandinavian peninsula is a 
possibility ?”’ 

‘Most assuredly, but we must gain confidence in ourselves. We 
are too prone to say that it is an advantage to be small. It is not an 
advantage; it leads to smallness in our way of thinking and to an 
enervating sense of impotence. We need to strengthen our army. 
At present it is only a militia. A militia with a small standing army 
may be sufficient for the United States, where danger of attack is 
practically non-existent, though I believe that if the Civil War had 
been a conflict between trained armies, it would have been over in 
six months instead of dragging out for four years. With us, prepared- 
ness is essential. Above all, our soldiers need to be trained. War 
now more than ever before demands skill, coolness, and presence of 
mind; but the consciousness of inferiority is in itself demoralizing, 
and to send men with only three or four months’ training against 
those who are hardened by the discipline of years is nothing but 
wholesale murder. Our men are excellent timber from which to 
make soldiers, but their high level of general intelligence and their 
physical fitness cannot compensate for the training that renders action 
almost automatic. A year of service must be the minimum.” 

‘But is not modern warfare largely a question of money—of more 
money than Norway can afford?” 

“The expense of strengthening our defenses need not be so 
enormous as we sometimes fancy. We need no dreadnoughts; our 
coast is guarded by the circle of rocky islands within which no battle- 
ship can penetrate, and it may be still better protected by submarine 
mines. We need more submarine boats; they are terrible weapons, 
and they are, comparatively speaking, not expensive. In fact, I 
should not be surprised if the development of modern naval warfare 
would favor the smaller nations, but at this moment it is difficult to 
make prophecies. We cannot fortify our whole coast-line, but we 
need to strengthen certain places, and I would mention Bergen, 
Larvik, and Christiansand. The Storting some time ago passed 
an appropriation for strengthening the defenses of Christiania. 
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As a strategic measure, the Nordland railroad, in my opinion, should 
take precedence over all other railroad building. At present, it 
extends only to Trondhjem and does not even touch Nordland, 
which has not, in fact, a single line of railroad except the Swedish 
Kirunavaara-Luossavaara road, merely bisecting it at the narrowest 
point. We must do more to knit the northern part of our country 
to us. Our military burdens are not too heavy for our means. The 
ordinary budget is only twenty-five million kroner, and to this must 
be added an extraordinary appropriation amounting this year to 
twelve million kroner. It is true, we need to develop our material 
resources. Increased prosperity would give us a greater conscious- 
ness of power and would augment our population by creating oppor- 
tunities for work and so keeping at home those who would otherwise 
emigrate.” 


The Review has already traced the growth of the defense move- 
ment in Sweden culminating with the Yeomen’s March to the King. 
Unfortunately, the issue that had been inaugurated with such a great 
national outburst of enthusiasm was made a party measure. As a 
part of the Conservative program, it was resisted not only by the 
Social Democrats, who are in principle opposed to taxation for 
military purposes, but by the Liberals, who were in favor of strength- 
ening the defenses, but differed from the Conservatives in certain 
details. There seemed little hope of any agreement, when the shock 
of the war subordinated party jealousies to the common patriotism. 
Former Prime Minister Staaff, as leader of the Liberals, made a 
formal declaration that his party was prepared to give way in the 
most important of the contested points in order not to delay the 
necessary measures for the defense, and the program outlined by 
the government will therefore be carried out. 

Dr. Karl Hildebrand, formerly editor of the strong Conservative 
organ, Stockholms Dagblad, and now a member of the Committee on 
Defenses, snatched a few moments from the sessions of the Riksdag 
to discuss the situation in Sweden. “The committee of which I 
have the honor to be a member,” he said, “‘has been working out a 
detailed plan for our defenses, but dissensions in the Riksdag have 
hitherto retarded action. All parties want our defenses strengthened, 
but they differ in regard to the distribution of the time of military 
training and the kind of ships required by our navy. The most 
important point in our plan is the increase in the training time of the 
infantry to almost one year, distributed as follows: First 250 days; 
then three periods of thirty days each; then, lastly, for the older classes, 
a short period of fifteen days. Stress is laid on the winter training; 
the soldiers must learn how to move rapidly on skis, to take care of 
their health in a winter camp, to build fires and to sleep out-of-doors 
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in the snow, and they must be provided with the proper clothes and 
equipment. 

“In the matter of our navy, the government program calls for 
eight ships of the Sverige type, that is, fairly large battleships, 
though not of the dreadnought nor super-dreadnought class. We 
could not use vessels of the size of those employed by the great 
powers, for they would not be able to move in the narrow passages 
along our coast-line, but we do need some battleships as ice-breakers 
and to carry supplies to our torpedoes and submarine boats. The 
program also calls for the strengthening of our fortifications in Karls- 
krona, outside of Stockholm and along our coasts, and for the building 
of a fortress in Norrland, to be used as a coaling and repairing station 
for our Baltic squadron.” 

**How will this money be raised ?”’ 

“It is beyond question that a lengthy and thinly populated 
country like Sweden must bear heavier burdens of expense than a 
compact and thickly settled state. We propose to levy a special tax 
of seventy-five million kronor in order to defray the initial expenses 
of the winter equipment and the fortifications. If we were to levy 
this tax after the system followed by Germany, we should get only 
one-half the amount required. It follows, therefore, that we must 
tax ourselves very much more heavily, but the tax has been carefully 
distributed so that the chief burden falls on the wealthier classes, who 
have already shown a marvelous willingness to sacrifice for their 
country. A much larger percentage of the people will be exempt 
from this tax than from the ordinary taxes.” 

“Do you attach any importance to the anti-military demonstra- 
tions of the Social Democrats?” 

‘“*T think these demonstrations are not nearly so serious as might 
appear on the surface. It is true that some of the younger Social 
Democrats have taken the attitude of placing the interests of their 
class before the interests of their country and openly proclaiming 
that the working man has no country, but this has never been the 
position of their best men. The rapid change of Sweden from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing nation has influenced our political 
life by the sudden augmentation of the laboring class. The Social 
Democratic party among us is very strong, and it has taken the same 
form asin Germany. That is, the labor unions as a body are affiliated 
with the party while allowing the individual members to vote as they 
please. Naturally, it takes a great deal of moral courage for the 
working man to go against his union, and the ranks of the party are 
therefore swelled by many who are not drawn into it by political sym- 
pathy but by interest in their labor organizations. It is a peculiarity 
of our people—as, perhaps, of other small nations—that we borrow 
the ideas of the great world and make them the basis for that theoriz- 
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ing which forms a part of our national character. When our people, 
for example, hear of the fight against the trusts in the United States, 
or of Lloyd George’s land policies in England, they want to start 
something similar here, though as a matter of fact our bolag have 
nothing in common with the American trusts, and there are but very 
few large estates in Sweden. These special conditions must be taken 
into consideration when we gauge the strength of the opposition 
against ‘militarism’ in our country.” 

‘Can Sweden bear the expense of a possible war?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer, for up to the present time 
there has been no war in the waters of northern Europe since the time 
of wooden frigates; so that we really do not know what a naval battle 
will cost. The economic status of Sweden has improved rapidly 
during the last decade, though it would hardly be correct to say that 
she is a rich country, but rather that she is becoming rich. An 
interruption to her economic progress now would indeed be a serious 
matter, and we have every reason to avoid entanglement in any 
war. We do know that Sweden is able to carry much heavier burdens 
of military taxes than at present. But the question of defending our 
ancient liberties is not one that admits of argument in terms of 6re and 
kronor; it is a matter of course with all people who have not lost faith 
in themselves. History shows that the nations who have perished 
from the earth have perished not because they were weak, but because 
they no longer believed in themselves. Poland was subjugated only 
because she was already disintegrated by civil strife. Denmark lost 
heavily in the war with Germany, but her entity as a nation was not 
destroyed. Sweden may be conquered, but she will never be wiped 
out.” 

*“What are the sentiments in Sweden toward Norway?” 

“The relation between the two countries is in every way correct, 
and I can say that there is no thought in Sweden of any retaliation 
toward Norway. We are brothers in race, and the thought of war 
between us is horrible.” 

“Is there any foundation for the rumor of an alliance between 
Sweden and Germany ?”’ 

“There is not. The rumor has been categorically denied by the 
Foreign Department under two successive governments, one Liberal and 
one Conservative. I cannot too strongly emphasize that all our 
military preparations are solely with a view to guarding our integrity 
and our neutrality.” 





The Peace Monument on Kjélen 


HE plan for erecting a monument to commemorate a century 
of peace between Norway and Sweden, launched by a small 
group of peace enthusiasts, met but a perfunctory response 

until it was caught up in the mighty swirl of the events that have 
shaken Europe. Dedicated under the shadow of portentous war- 
clouds, with the boom of cannon round about, the simple granite 
shaft on Kjélen became the outward sign of the new compact between 
the kindred races of the peninsula. Nor was Denmark forgotten in 
the solemn assurances of inviolable brotherhood that were exchanged 
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by leading men of both countries. The 
crowds that poured from both sides of 
the boundary to the unveiling on Sun- 
day, August 16, are variously esti- 


-- mated at from ten to twenty thousand 


people. The golden cross of Sweden 
and the blood-red flag of Norway 
mingled their folds with white peace 
banners, and Swedes and Norwegians 
together sang the spiritual battle- 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” 

The words of the venerable Bishop 
K. H. Gezelius von Scheele rang out 
prophetic over the listening thousands: 
‘This picture stands luminous against 
the black night of a background cre- 
ated by the war now raging. The 
consciousness gives our dedication a 
broader foundation and leads our 
thoughts to those larger aims which 
we friends of peace have set ourselves, 
and for which we must continue to 
labor. Now darkness reigns over Eu- 
rope. But the dark is always deepest 
before dawn, and short-sighted must 
he be who does not see that the dawn 
of day, in spite of all, is near. God’s 
will shall be done on earthas in heaven, 
and a day will come when the nations 
shall settle their differences, not with 
bloodshed, but with the weapons of 
right and justice.” 
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Glimpses of Swedish Architecture 
By Osvaup SIREN 
Concluded from the September Number 


Tue Eprtors or THE Review Have ASKED OsvaLpD StrEN, PRoressor OF THE History oF ART AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM, WHo VistrED New York Durtinc MARrcH AND APRIL, TO Discuss THE 
TENDENCIES AND THE MEN THAT Have Mabe SwepisH ARCHITECTURE WHAT IT Is Topay, IN THE 
TrvuEsT SENSE A CREATIVE ArT. IN KINDLY CONSENTING TO BE INTERVIEWED, PROFESSOR SIREN 
WISHES TO STATE THAT THE RICHNESS OF THE MATERIAL Makes IT ImMpossIBLE TO DO ANYTHING BUT 
DwELL oN A Few Pornts THAT Best ILLUSTRATE THE GENERAL TREND OF SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE 


E MUST always imagine the little Swedish timber house 

imbedded in dark pine or light birch and, during winter, in the 

bright snow; there is, I think, no style of building that more 
completely harmonizes with the Swedish landscape. 

A far more difficult problem is the making of a whole street into 
an organic unity, by which I do not mean uniformity. The efforts 
of the Swedish architects have been directed toward the use of homo- 
geneous materials and to avoiding all glaring or merely extraneous 
ornamentation. The buildings impress by mass, proportion, and line; 
they melt together in larger organisms. 
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Modern Stockholm architecture is difficult to characterize, because 
the two or three last decades have seen very varied and artistic 
construction, and many parts of the city have been completely 
remodeled. It is possible, therefore, only to mention a few striking 
examples of the buildings which have made Stockholm one of the 
most admired cities of our time in an architectural sense. Among the 
many monumental structures perhaps the first to attract attention 
and the best known is Nordiska Museet built from drawings by 
Professor I. G. Clason, who holds the position of old master in the 
present generation of Swedish architects. It is a good example of 
how historic models are utilized for modern purposes. The style is 
entirely Dutch Renaissance, the building is executed in gray stone, its 
decorative effect depending partly on the beautiful material, and still 
more on the rich silhouette of the gables, towers, and pinnacles rising 
above the green pointed roof. Professor Clason is at present engaged 
in rebuilding some of the houses on the north side of Gustaf Adolf’s 
Torg, facing the Royal Castle, and adjoining this new building by 
Clason there is a large bank palace put up by E. Josephsson. Both 
these facades will be composed in the historical classicistic style, with 


OsSTERMALM ScHOOL, RAGNAR OsTBERG, ARCHITECT 
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high pilasters and some sandstone ornamentations, evidently with 
the intention of forming a homogeneous counterpart to the plain 
monumental north facade of the Royal Castle, rising in solemn gravity 
on the opposite side of the square and the river. 

None of these buildings, however, represent the most important 
and characteristic effort to revivify Swedish architecture along lines 
of an old national style. We find these fresh tendencies better 
expressed in buildings not so near the heart of the city. Thus we 
must go outside of the city to find the best examples of Ferdinand 
Boberg’s art; I refer to the princely villas he has built for members 
of the royal family and for wealthy individuals, notably those of 
Prince Eugen, Prince Vilhelm, and Director Ernest Thiel. They are 
all more or less characterized by an interesting grouping of plain white 
masses, ingenious planning, and very sparing use of outward embel- 
lishments, together with perfect adaptation to the modeling of the 
soil. The plastered white walls stand out in picturesque contrast to 
the surrounding green, but more fascinating are, of course, the 
interiors, where we meet unexpected beauties in the grouping and 
lighting of the rooms. There is seldom a regular disposition of the 
windows, but each is 
placed most effectively. 

Among the larger build- 
ings designed by Boberg 
are the Post Office and the 
Rosenbad Block, situated 
near the Norrstrém. The 
latter is a huge yellowish 
structure with a green roof 
and small ornamental 
towers. There are no dec- 
orations except on the 
capitals of the loggia. 
Sitting here on a sunny 
afternoon, looking out 
through garlands of roses, 
m : the visitor may almost get 

15 See 2 the impression of a palace 
me aa lida mos Sw onthe Riviera. Much of 

me Te —— . Boberg’s art lies in not 
ara — cutting the walls nearly 

a as so much as is usual; he 
Or seems able to get enough 

light without too many 
large windows onthe 
RESIDENCE OF THE ARcHITECT, LARS WALHMAN fa cade. 
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In order to get a full and fair idea of Boberg as a creative artist, 
it would be necessary, however, to study kim as an architect of 
exposition buildings. He designed the Swedish Building at the 
St. Louis Fair and the important group of buildings for Svenska 
Slojdforeningens Exhibition in 1909. The latter, which covered a 
large area of land, did not consist of the usual series of houses and 
pavilions, but formed one organic composition centered around two 
or three large courtyards of different sizes and shapes. One large 
rectangular and one triangular court, as well as several smaller spaces, 
were closed in by arched loggias. All decorations were concentrated 
on the facades surrounding these—none being used on the outside— 
and enchanting effects were created by means of a clever arrangement 
of rhythmic openings combined with living flowers and running water. 

The principle which Boberg applied so happily in this instance he 
has consistently developed on a larger scale in the Baltic Exhibition 
described in the May number of the Review. Here we find again the 
admirably inventive ground plan; in fact, he has succeeded in creating 
what might almost be called a new spot of nature by utilizing the 
water which was on the 
place and the fertility of 
the south Swedish soil. 
The refined artistry of his 
earlier work is here com- 
bined with a more severe 
national element, which 
is of a more or less local- 
ized nature. The archi- 
tecture is founded on that 
which prevails in Skane, 
and the decorative motifs 
are from the flora and 
fauna of the sea. 

Boberg’s recently com- 
pleted church at Saltsjo- 
baden, of dark reddish 
brick, is an interesting 
combination of the medi- 
eval forms with the more 
sunny, decorative, almost 
southern feeling which 
seems a more natural ex- 
pression of this artist. 

Lars Wahlman, who 
occupies the chair of prac- 


. ‘ VALDEMARSUDDE, THE VILLA OF PRINCE EUGEN; 
tical architecture at the 
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Institute of Technology in Stockholm, has been for many years 
one of the leading powers in the movement for creating a national 
domestic architecture. He is the builder of the Engelbrekt Church, 
which was recently dedicated with great solemnity in Stock- 
holm. The whole composition, which includes parish house and 
meeting-halls, is dominated by the huge square tower of the cathe- 
dral. It is executed in red brick, and the artistic beauty lies mainly 
in the disposition of the different parts, the adaptation to the uneven 
site, and the rhythmical arrangement of the mass, which is the basis 
of pure architectural beauty, and makes itself felt even at a distance. 
While the style is very severe and shows marked medieval influences, 
the church does not conflict with the surrounding city, but forms an 
organic part of the ensemble. I regard it as a characteristic example 
of the modern tendency in Sweden to create something congruous with 
old national buildings, while not exactly bound by their external 
form and decoration. The work is evidently national, being remin- 
iscent of the Vasa period, and at the same time is strongly original. 
Professor Wahlman is also noted for his activity in creating a 
national domestic archi- 
tecture. He has built a 
number of small villas in 
the vicinity of Stockholm, 
among them his own 
home, of timber cut in 
Dalecarlia and strength- 
ened with a treatment of 
tar. It is a striking exam- 
ple of how the old timber 
house can be utilized for 
a modern dwelling. | 
One of the most re- 
markable new buildings 
that will rise in Stockholm 
for the next few years will 
be the much discussed 
City Hall, to be erected 
on the shores of Milaren, 
from drawings by Ragnar 
Ostberg. It will be a huge 
palace of brick w:th a dom- 
inating square tower, and, 
judging from the draw- 
ings, will be superior in 
strong, monumental qual- 


lige : Tue Cuurcu at SALTSJGOBADEN, FERDINAND BoBERG, 
ities to any modern build- 
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ing yet constructed in Stockholm. Some- 
what reminiscent of old churches with 
towering campaniles, it will give Ostberg 
an opportunity to work out on a large 
scale his predilection for medieval models. 

We have already seen something of 
what he can do in this line in Oster- 
malm’s laroverk, the purest and strongest 
revival of medieval ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Sweden. It is of red brick with 
tiled roof, and has an open courtyard en- 
closed by a stone wall. In mass effect it 
is compelling, and there is a sincerity and 
boldness in the simple facades which is in 
most striking contrast to the usual cheaply 
decorated modern city houses. 

Ostberg is regarded. as the foremost 
representative of the revival of old Swed- 
ish architectural forms. Many other modern architects follow in 
the same direction, using plain materials and attaining the artistic 
effect by the constructional element, the buildings being propor- 
tioned mainly by rhythmic balance of openings and walls. As a rule 
the finest modern city buildings give an impression of severe solidity 
and, like the palaces of ancient times, do not open to the street with any 
inviting large windows and verandas. Their attractiveness lies in the 
disposition of the ground planes and in the treatment of the interior. 

Principles of this kind have 
been applied in a more or less in- 
dividual way, even for large busi- 
ness houses, and among these may 
be mentioned aktiebolaget Tryg’s 
building by Gustaf Wickman, a 
very dignified construction in dark 
reddish brick on a triangular plan. 

Professor Erik Lallerstedt is one of 

the most scholarly of our architects 

and at the same time very original 

in his use of older motifs. He is 

known as the architect of the Acad- 

emy of Arts, a construction showing 

Italian influence. He is now build- 

ing a large new Institute of Tech- 

nology in Stockholm, a most inter- 

esting composition with a series of RELIEF FOR THE Matin Door or SALTSJOBADEN 
courts forming an organic complex. Cuurcn, Destenep sy Cart MIuies 


DoorR-HANDLE OF SALTSJOBADEN 
CuurcH, DESIGNED BY CARL MILLES 
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Carl Westman 
has been one of the 
most successful 
architects in build- 
ing small villas and 
homes for people in 
moderate circum- 
stances. He has a 
singular: ability for 
achieving good artis- 
tic effects by modest 
means, and with his 
simplicity and 
truthfulness of 
treatment is per- 
haps nearest in feel- 
ing to the old Swed- 
ish peasant architec- 
ture. He has built 
the new Radhus 
(municipal build- 
ing) in Stockholm, a 
remarkable example 
of amonumental im- 
pressiveness arrived § ) <a | 
at only by correct — ee, ee ee ea 
proportions. | 

The younger Tue ENGELBREKT Cuurcn, Lars WAHLMAN, ARCHITECT 
generation of active 
architects is so numerous that it is impossible even to mention them 
within the allotted space, but in order not to ignore the latest phase 
of the national revival, we must mention two names—Ivar Tengbom 
and Carl Bergsten. Tengbom is perhaps best known by some of his 
buildings in the smaller towns, though his Children’s Hospital at 
Sodermalm in Stockholm is an excellent demonstration of his in- 
telligent penetration of practical problems and his original manner 
of solving them. Bergsten is perhaps better known by the extra- 
ordinary, not to say extreme, modernism of his early work in Norr- 
koping than by the more restrained art of his Hjorthagen Chapel, 
outside of Stockholm. Here we find utilized in an individual way 
his impressions of old Swedish country churches. 

The latter is the result of that study of the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century which is now so 
earnestly pursued by the younger Swedish architects. In fact, one 
of the most important activities of the present generation of creative 
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artists has been the careful conservation and restoration of older 
monuments. At the Academy of Art a special chair in the history of 
Swedish architecture has been established and includes a course in 
the preservation of national monuments, We therefore have reason to 
believe that they will remain a source of inspiration for the coming 
generations and a basis for the evolution of a national architecture. 


Hymn to the Fatherland 


By RicHarp DyBEck 


Translated from the Swedish by Oscar WILLIAM PzrEerson 


Thou old home of freedom, thou mountain-capped North, 
Thou silent, yet glad in light and shadows, 

I hail thee, thou fairest of lands on the earth, 

Thy sun, thy sky, thy fields, thy verdant meadows ! 


Thou dost glory in memories of great days of yore, 
When honored thy name flew o’er the Southland. 
Thou art what thou wert and wilt be evermore, 


I will live and I will die in the Northland! 
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RUDBJERGGAARD 


DANISH CASTLES—VI 


Rudbjerggaard 
PA tee. of wou is not properly a castle. It is typical, 


however, of a great number of herregaarde, the country seats 

which serve as manorial halls for the farming gentry of Den- 
mark. The plain white painted brick, the dark woodwork, the pro- 
jecting upper story, the tiled roof, the octagonal tower and the arms 
of the Ruds and the Hardenbergs over its portal are all expressive 
of solid Danish comfort. Table and bench by the wall invite to 
four o’clock coffee and cakes. Unfortunately, the quaint effect of 
the “binding work” architecture of woodwork intersticed with brick, 
which often in Danish country houses is made effective by staining 
the beams a walnut brown, has here been obliterated. On the tower, 
erected by Knud Rud, appears the date of its building, 1606; the 
rest of the structure is of an earlier period. One can imagine that the 
pails being carried to the door of the butler’s pantry contain the rich 
foaming milk of the fertile island of Lolland, third largest of the 
Danish isles. Of late the farmlands of Rudbjerggaard have yielded 
well from the planting of sugar beets which are supplied to the 
Nakskov branch of De danske sukkerfabrikker, Denmark’s most pros- 
perous manufacturing enterprise. 

Rudbjerggaard has passed through the hands of many families 
since the village of Rughbiargh was mentioned early in the thirteenth 
century in King Valdemar’s Jordebog. It is now the property of 
Hofjegermester Ludvig Count Reventlow, who purchased the estate 
in 1891 for the sum of 725,000 kroner. 

The family of Reventlow is one of the most illustrious in the 
annals of Denmark, and its name is synonymous with broad national 
interests. The name occurs as early as the thirteenth century in 
both Holstein and Mecklenburg, and is supposed to have originated 
in Dithmarschen. Ditlev Reventlow (died 1536) was the first Luth- 
eran bishop of Liibeck. One branch of the family was settled in 
the fourteenth century on the Danish island of Fyn, where the 
Reventlows have now their chief estate, Brahetrolleborg. One lady 
of the family, Anna Sophie Reventlow, became queen of Denmark, 
as the wife of Frederik IV. The most illustrious bearer of the name 
was Count Christian Ditlev Frederik Reventlow (1748-1827) of 
Christiansseede on the island of Lolland. For many years he was 
minister of state—and during his life promoted the improvement 
of forestry, agriculture, trade, and education, and the social condi- 
tions of the peasantry. It was largely through his instrumentality 
that the Danish peasants were emancipated from a condition of 
serfdom by the laws of June 20, 1788. 





The Madness of the Monarchs 


By Jens GRONDAHL 


Forward, march! ye bristling legions, time doth strike the hour of doom; 
On, through lands to distant regions, wrap the world in gloom; 

Ask not mercy, give not quarter—deal destruction, swift, complete— 

To the carnage, to the slaughter, where the grappling millions meet! 


*Tis the Madness of the Monarchs ’neath whose lash the nations groan! 
And humanity, obedient, rushes on to slay its own— 

Marches on, in servile millions, to appease the royal wrath— 

Oh, what feast awaits the vultures in that dark and bloody path! 


Forward, march! Nor pause to ponder on the fate of wife or child— 
Hear ye not the cannon’s thunder and the clash of battle wild? 

See ye not that thrones are trembling while the War Lords play at dice? 
Haste! The legions are assembling for the human sacrifice. 


*Tis the Madness of the Monarchs bound by some satanic spell 

That invokes the help of heaven to perform the deeds of hell— 

That implores the Prince of Peace and cries, ‘‘ Thy will be done, not mine,” 
While the Madness grasps the saber to destroy by “‘right divine.” 


Onward plunge ye to destruction and destruction of your kind, 
Be the pawns of Maddened Monarchs who in safety stay behind; 
Perish boasted civilization, perish all, in crimson flood, 

Brute primeval, greedy, gory, satiate thy lust for blood. 


Oh, that flower of mighty manhood, strong of heart and head and soul, 
With the engines of man’s cunning at their bidding and control, 
Should, unconscious of their power, like the ox to slaughter go 

Yea, with shouts of joy, exultant, if the War Lords bid them so; 


When one word would end the story of the Maddened Monarchs’ power— 
One short word reverberating *round the world in one brief hour— 

One word spoken by the millions when the War Lords bid them go 

To destroy what God hath given them—and that one word is ‘‘ NO!” 


From the funeral pyre of nations, from the drenched and reeking sod, 
There shall rise the soul of freedom to proclaim, ‘‘ one king, one God’’; 
But the king no maddened monarch of the crowned and sceptered birth 
Nay, that king shall be the Manhood and the Womanhood of Earth. 
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Then the merchantman shall drive the man-of-war from off the seas, 
And the idle shall be busy and their brothers’ burden ease; 

Drones at last shall pass away and so shall unremitting toil, 

And the saner life shall triumph over strife, war and turmoil. 


Then the weak and strong shall prosper and the warrior earn his bread, 
For the sword shall turn to plowshare when the dynasties are dead; 
Then the olive branch and dove of peace together shall be seen 

On the coats of arms of nations that profess the Nazarene. 


For the Wounded 


By BsORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Translated from the Norwegian by ArtHuR HUBBELL PALMER 
$ ) 


A still procession goes It is all labor’s dread 

Amid the battle’s booming, Of war's mad waste and murder, 
Its arm the Red Cross shows. Praying that peace may spread; 
It prays in many forms of speech, It is all sufferers who heed 
And, bending o'er the fallen, The sighing of a brother 

Brings peace and home to each. And know his sorrow’s need;— 


Not only is it found It is each groan of pain 

Where bleed the wounds of battle, Heard from the sick and wounded, 
But all the world around. ‘Tis Christian prayer humane; 

It is the love the whole world feels It is their ery who lonely grope, 

In noble hearts and tender, Tis the oppressed man’s moaning, 
Whuile gentle pity kneels; — The dying breath of hope; — 


This rainbow-bridge of prayers 

Up through the world’s wild tempest 
In light of Christ's faith bears: 

That love and loving deeds 

May conquer strife and passion; 
For thus His promise reads. 





Swedish Sloyd in America 


OW many students of 
Tl manual training realize 
that the word sloyd is 
of Swedish origin? Instruc- 
tion in training hand and eye 
in Sweden arose out of sléjd, 
the household arts and crafts. 
Sloyd in Sweden aims not at 
direct practical results, not to 
turn out skilled mechanics, but 
rather to develop in the child a 
sense of form and fitness. On the 
one hand sloyd is identified with 
the astonishing technical and 
inventive genius of the Swedish 
people; on the other, it is associ- 
ated with their recent renais- 
sance of art and architecture. 
The world-famed Sloyd Teachers’ Seminary on the manorial 
estate of Naiis in Sweden was founded by August Abrahamson in 
1875. Otto Solomon was the director until his death in 1907. The 
course at this school 
consists of a system 
of twenty-four exer- 
cises in carpentry. 
The two illustrations 
on this page show 
the work of pupils at 
the Sloyd Training 
School in Boston, 
Massachusetts. This 
school, established in 
1888, is a child of 
Nais. Its princi- 
pal, Gustaf Larsson, 
is a native of Vister- 
gotland. Until 1912 
the graduates num- 
bered 381 sloyd 
teachers, men and 
women. Fifty of these teach in Boston, of whom no less than seven 
are of Swedish nationality. 
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PROSPECTIVE SLoYD TEACHERS AT WorRK IN THE BINDERY CF THE SLOYD 
TRAINING SCHOOL IN Boston, MAssacHusEetTts. REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 
OF THE Principat, Mr. Gustar LARSSON 


SwepisH Stoyp MeEtTHops FROM NAAs AS TAUGHT IN THE CARPENTRY 
Rooms oF THE SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL IN Boston. Mr. Joser SANDBERG, 
THE InstRUCTOR, Is A NATIVE OF VASTERGOTLAND 





Georg Brandes 


By AsarpH RoBERT SHELANDER 


EORG BRANDES is an alembic in which has been distilled an 
a essence drawn from all of the streams of culture composing 
European civilization. The alembic was scoured and made 
transparent by the cleansing fires of adversity. Brandes was forced 
to struggle against the obstacle of springing from an unpopular race, 
and the further obstacle of being born in a small country which, on 
account of political reverses, had isolated itself from the intellectual 
life of Europe, and thus become somewhat stagnant. Yet his sym- 
pathies have risen to the height of universality, and he has been 
rewarded with universal appreciation. 

Brandes was influenced in his view of life by men differing as 
widely as the hellenist Hegel, the positivist John Stuart Mill, the 
polemist Ibsen, the poet-philosopher-artist Michael Angelo. He 
received his introduction to Hegel through the works of his country- 
man, Johan Ludvig Heiberg, 
and read almost everything 
Hegel had written, “‘in a ver- 
itable intoxication of compre- 
hension and delight,” as he tells 
us in “Reminiscences of My 
Childhood and Youth.” But 
he could not long remain sat- 
isfied with the speculations of 
Hegel. He found in Taine “an 
antidote to German abstrac- 
tion and German pedantry.” 

The influence of John Stuart 
Mill was more permanent. In 
1869 Brandes was writing a 
book on the position of woman; 
however, “all that I had 
planned,” says Brandes, “and 
drawn up, was cast aside when 
John Stuart Mill’s book on the 
subject fell into my hands: I 
felt Mill’s superiority to be so 
immense and regarded his book 
as so epoch-making, that I 
necessarily had to reject my 
own draft and restrict myself 
to the translation and intro- Grorc Branpes 
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duction of what he had said. In this manner I introduced the mod- 
ern woman’s movement into Denmark.” <A few years later Brandes 
made the personal acquaintance of Millin Paris. The rugged philosoph- 
ical empiricism of Mill and his practical ethical utilitarianism struck a 
responsive chord in Brandes, and Mill has remained for him a model. 
Ibsen was perhaps his best comrade. To Brandes belongs the credit 
of having first discovered this master builder, while he still ““encoun- 
tered a reservation of appreciation that scarcely concealed ill-will.” 
Brandes and Ibsen had been on friendly terms for several years; in 
1870 their “‘intimacy began to emit sparks.”” About this time Ibsen 
wrote Brandes a letter in which he made the memorable remark: 
‘What is all-important is the revolution of the spirit of man; and in 
this you will be one of those who lead.” ‘These words,” says 
Brandes, “which were in exact agreement with my own secret hope, 
fired my imagination. It seemed to me that after having felt myself 
isolated so long, I had at last met with the mind that understood me 
and felt as I did, a real fellow fighter.”’ 

The one person who seems to have made the most profound and 
most lasting impression upon Brandes is Michael Angelo. Brandes 
says: “I early felt that although Michael Angelo had his human 
weaknesses and limitations, intellectually and as an artist he is one 
of the five or six elect the world has produced.”’ When he finally had 
the privilege of standing in the Sistine Chapel and gazing upon the 
originals which he had so often admired in reproductions, he mused: 
“So here I stand at last, shut in with the mind that of all human 
minds has spoken most deeply home to my soul. I am outside and 
above the earth and far from humankind. This is his earth and 
these are his men, created in his image to people his world.” 

To account for all of the writers with whom Brandes has made 
acquaintance and who have exerted more or less influence on his 
inner life would involve at least the writing of the history of European 
literature. As a youth he became acquainted with the authors of 
his own country in the following order: Ingemann, Oehlenshlager, 
Grundtvig, Poul Mdller, Baggesen, Hertz. At the age of eighteen 
his interests changed. He turned to Christian Winther, Homer, 
‘schylus, the Bible, Shakespeare, and Goethe. He tells us that one 
of the first things he did as a student was to read the Bible through 
in Danish and the Odyssey in Greek. 

Throughout his life we may trace, side by side, the two main 
streams of culture in European civilization—the Greek and the 
Hebrew-Christian. Intellectually Brandes is unmistakably identified 
with the former, but he has a Hebrew conscience. He has time and 
time again sacrificed comfort, preferment and worldly honors for the 
sake of his soul. In the year 1863 he was mentioned for the chair 
of esthetics in the University of Copenhagen. The matter was first 
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broached to him in a letter by his friend Professor Bréchner. “This 
letter,” says Brandes, “‘agitated me very much; not because at so 
young an age the prospect of an honorable position in society was 
held out to me by a man who was in a position to judge of my fitness 
for it, but because the smiling prospect of an official post was in my 
eyes a snare which might hold me so firmly that I should not be 
able to pursue the path of renunciation that alone seemed to me to 
lead to my life’s goal. I felt myself an apostle, but an apostle and a 
professor were very far apart. I certainly remembered that the 
Apostle Paul had been a tent-maker. But I feared that, once 
appointed, I should lose my ideal standard of life and sink down 
into insipid mediocrity.” 

At the same time, for all his Hebrew conscience, he was intellec- 
tually wholly inclined toward classicism. He tells us that even as a 
young boy his soul, “‘feeling the need of something it could worship, 
fled from Asia’s to Europe’s divinities, from Palestine to Hellas, and 
clung with vivid enthusiasm to the Greek world of beauty and the 
legends of its gods.”” He considered German-Gothic culture decid- 
edly barbarous in comparison with Hellenism, and he believed this 
to be due largely to the influence of the Hebrew-Christian stream of 
thought. Comparing Shakespeare’ s treatment of certain Greek char- 
acters in ‘Troilus and Cressida” with Homer’s treatment of the same 
characters, he gives a clear exposition of his own attitude. ‘‘In the 
Iliad,”’ he says, “‘ these forms represent the outcome of the imagination 
of the noblest people of the Mediterranean shores, unaffected by 
religious terrors and alcohol; they are bright, glad, reverential fan- 
tasies, born in a warm sun under a deep blue sky. From Shakespeare 
they step forth travestied by the gloom and bitterness of a great 
poet of a northern race, of a stock civilized by Christianity, not by 
culture; a stock which, despite all the efforts of the Renaissance to 
give new birth to heathendom, has become, once for all, disciplined 
and habituated to look upon the senses as tempters which lead 
down into the mire; to which the pleasurable is the forbidden.” 

Brandes’ head, then, is Greek; his heart is Hebrew. He tells us 
that all bisection, all dualism, was repellent to him, and that his first 
book was “‘an attack on a division and duality in life’s philosophy.” 
He tells us further that it was only when his “‘self-contemplation and 
with it the inward cleavage had at length ceased, that he attained to 
quietude of mind.”’ He attained quietude of mind because intellec- 
tually he chose classicism and rejected the Hebrew-Christian stream 
of culture; but he has not resolved the dualism, for his heart remains 
religious. 





Brandes in America 
. PROMISING comments on Georg Brandes from papers 


only between Boston and Kalamazoo, the editors of the REvirw 

were too conservative. The circle of discussion about the 
brilliant Danish critic, starting from New York, touches Hartford, 
Providence, and Boston, reaches north to Portland, Maine, Montreal, 
and Toronto, swings westward to Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, dips into Denver and completes the orbit by a plunge through 
New Orleans, Beaumont, Atlanta, Savannah, and Philadelphia. A 
smaller circle with a busy center in Chicago takes in Milwaukee, 
Madison, Minneapolis, Red Wing, Sioux Falls, Salt Lake City, St. 
Louis, Springfield, Illinois, Nashville, South Bend, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. His utterances have been made the text for the particular 
pet doctrines of Suffragists, Socialists, Anarchists, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, anti-noise agitators, and free speech leagues. We hesitate 
whether to marvel most at the power to stimulate thought along every 
conceivable line, serious and frivolous, possessed by Brandes, or at the 
extraordinary faculty for reacting to stimulus shown by the 80,000 
reporters who, according to his own statement, made his life a burden 
while in the United States, though he admits them to be not devoid 
of intelligence. 

An interviewer quotes Brandes as saying that Jack London is the 
most typically American writer, and that fairly near him stand Upton 
Sinclair and Jack Norris, while Poe is not without merit as a poet. 
**Why do we stand for being told things that are not true about our 
books on condition that they be told by people who haven’t had a 
chance to learn the facts in the case?”’ retorts Collier’s Weekly. “‘ And 
who are our leading writers, anyway, and what makes them ‘ Ameri- 
can’ in style and spirit?” The Dial thinks that “it would have been 
just as easy and just as natural for Dr. Brandes, with his eyes opened 
to certain other qualities undeniably possessed by us, to name Mr. 
Howells as our most truly representative living novelist and Whitman 
or even Emerson as the true type of the American poet.” 


‘Just what is the American spirit,” comments The Nation, “‘ which finds fullest 
expression in Poe, Jack London, and Frank Norris is rather difficult to define. 
But all foreign estimates of our literature until recently seem to be based on the 
assumption that, since we are a young, energetic, and rather barbarous nation, 
our literature ought to sound the note of youthful freedom from convention, of 
lust of living, of zest in barbaric conflict and victory. The ‘raw of life’ is some- 
thing quite appropriate to our genius.” 


Point is added to the discussion by the fact that Brandes, accord- 
ing to an interviewer in The Independent, “disposed of American 
literary pretensions” in the following trenchant lines: ‘‘ Your litera- 
ture, ah, I have no hope! Your books are written by old maids for 
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old maids.” Editorially The Independent takes exception to the state- 


ment of Brandes that “sex is the one real problem of life,’ and says: 


“It is a curious illustration of the shifting tides of public sentiment that 
Dr. Brandes just at the time when he has attained an authoritative position and 
is loaded with honors at home and abroad, should find himself as much at odds 
with the world as when he began his fight fifty years ago. He who described and 
in part guided ‘The Main Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature’ now 
stands as a rock in the main current of twentieth century literature. All the 
things he hated and which he thought to crush, romanticism, mysticism, intuition, 
moralism, democracy, these are coming again into vogue.” 


Among the serious tributes to Brandes is a leading article in The 
Dial, bearing the title, “The Great Dane,” from which we quote: “‘ We 
doubt if this country has ever entertained a more distinguished repre- 
sentative of European letters.” The writer goes on to say that 
Brandes’s works 


“have been to us a revelation of cosmopolitan thought, interpreted in the spirit 
of the broadest freedom, and handled with deep penetration and philosophical 
insight. Many are the minds that have found enfranchisement in his pages and 
learned from him that literary criticism, in a master’s hand, may become compre- 
hensive enough to cover the whole of life. Of what may be called creative 
criticism Dr. Brandes is the best example of our time. He has the power which 
bestows upon this form of writing the qualities which make it worthy to be classed 
with the literary categories of belles-lettres, with fiction, the drama, and poetry. 
His work has made good this claim for literary criticism, in the sense in which it 
has been made good before him by Lessing and Goethe, by Sainte-Beuve and 
Taine and Brunetiére, by Coleridge and Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold.” 


The Review of Reviews thinks that his “great critical study” on 
Shakespeare “is the most valuable contribution to Shakespearean 
literature ever made by any one born a foreigner to the English 
tongue.” 

Mr. James Huneker, in an entertaining interview in Puck, quotes 


Brandes on Nietzsche, Strindberg, Bjérnson, and Ibsen. He goes on 
to say: 


“It is steel-colored, the mind of Brandes. When white-hot it is ductile, it 
flows like lava from an eruptive volcano; but always is it steel, whether rigid or 
liquefied. It is preeminently the fighting mind. He has objected to being 
described as brilliant; his model as a portrait painter of ideas and individuals is 
Velasquez, because ‘Velasquez is not brilliant but true.’ Nevertheless, he is 
brilliant and steel-like and lucid in his style, whether writing of Lassalle or Hol- 
berg, Kierkegaard or Tegnér. His various impressions of Poland and Russia 
are interesting; the latter barred for him the entrance to Russia. He has por- 
trayed with amazing objectivity the souls of Germany, Denmark, France, Eng- 
land, and the Slavic nations. An ardent student of Taine and the psychology of 
race, he still asserts that in the individual, not the mob, is the only hope for 
progress. He is all for the psychology of the individual. From Taine he has 
gone back to Sainte-Beuve, and he is the third of the trinity of nineteenth century 
critics, the other two being Sainte-Beuve and Taine. He has the cult of the 
great man. He wrote on the great man, the source and end of culture. 
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‘The fundamental question remains—can the well-being of the race, which is the 
end, be attained without great men? I say no, and again no.’ And he gives 
most potent reasons for his belief. He calls America a plutocracy, and easily 
sees through the sham and plaster greatness of so many of our so-called great men 
in politics.” 


Seen in the light of Brandes’s well-known strictures on the organ- 
ized church, the editorial article in The Outlook, written in a most 
sympathetic spirit, is interesting. It speaks of the “impulse of 
conviction” in his work, and goes on to say: 


“His face, bearing, and talk express the attitude of a lifetime. He has been 
in an unusual degree a soldier in the war for the liberation of humanity, to recall 
Heine. Born in the Scandinavia of seventy years ago, and in a highly conven- 
tionalized society, Mr. Brandes, like Ibsen, had to fight his way to freedom of 
thought.” 


On the other hand, a writer in The Congregationalist sees in 
Brandes’s Jewish heritage the explanation of his anti-clericalism and 
his receptivity to a personality like that of Nietzsche, “which embodies 
for many the conception of the Antichrist,” while in his handling of 
the Christian genius of Shakespeare 


“the spirituality seen by the great critic seemed a very cold affair. One could 
appreciate instantly the grasp which this fiery, shaggy-haired old Dane held upon 
the teachings of literary production, but for him the blood-stirring struggle of the 
soul with good and evil seemed an alien thing, certainly as it is conceived by the 
average man.” 


The great critic seems indeed to “fall between two stools,” for the 
American Hebrew attacks him on the ground that he disowns “his 
greater Yichus as a Cohen for that of a ‘Dane of the Danes,’”’ and 
asserts that 


‘ 


‘whatever he may claim for himself, the world at large credits his talent and 
genius to the sum total of what Jews here gave to the civilized world. 

“It is as critics that Jews have distinguished themselves in the past. They 
have been the bearers of civilization, carrying with them from the lands that 
excluded them the germ of culture with which they had been impregnated. And 
it is as critic that Brandes figures in the world’s thought. He has not created 
anything new in literature, but has evaluated the creations of others. He sees 
through literature, having that keen sense of appreciation, that subtle feeling for 
values, that wide-sweeping imagination that encompasses everything he reads 
and at once sees it a part of a tendency, of a current of life. 

‘He is aradical, wresting from convention the mask of unreality and giving 
to thought and picture their natural aspects.” 


An interview in the New York Sun, in which Brandes is made to 
exclaim, “God give us more divorces!” is naturally the subject of 
much excited comment for and against. It is quoted at length in the 
Iiterary Digest, in juxtaposition to an article from the New York 
Freeman’s Journal on the proposed league of Catholic lawyers in 
Massachusetts to check the spread of divorce, while the Chicago 
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Unity is horrified at the effect upon the fate of mulatto children if 
Brandes’s wish were to be granted. 

We can almost hear the gasp of fascinated horror with which 
Europeans will survey that specimen of American journalism, an 
interview in the New York World, in which Brandes is seen surrounded 
by the sketches of the funny artist and expresses his views on “tele- 
phones, sleeping cars, American chivalry, the Chicago stock-yards, 
woman suffrage—of shoes and ships and sealing wax and cabbages and 
kings.’ His tribute to the clean minds of Americans, which make it 
possible for women to go about unprotected and to earn their living, is, 
naturally, quoted with a great deal of complacency in every city, 
while his assertion that we have less liberty in the United States than 
in any other country is not so well received. His strictures on the 
American habit of hurry provokes the retort from the Boston Tran- 
script that “yet he hasn’t time to spell out his front name and ‘did’ 
the United States in three weeks,” while the Springfield Union thinks 
he “has fallen a victim to the dangerous American habit he has 
pointed out,’ and the Boston Advertiser remarks: ‘“‘That’s how we 
get money to import European lecturers who tell us what we already 
know.” The World interview also quotes Brandes as calling the 
American telephone “the worst instrument of torture that ever 
existed. The medieval rack and thumbscrews were playthings com- 
pared to it.””. The plaint elicits much well-meaning advice on how 
to subjugate the telephone into a slave instead of a master, and even 
calls forth a serious editorial in the London Free Press which solemnly 
claims that “‘the telephone is indispensable in modern business and 
society.” The New York Times, commenting on Brandes’s strictures 
on the American stock-yards in the same interview, admits that “‘the 
Chicago stock-yards do, of course, assail the refined visitor with both 
scenes and scents that are unpleasant, offensive or horrible, according 
to the extent and nature of his refinement. But the business carried 
on there must be called honest and even commendable. Nobody sees 
what goes on in the stock-yards who doesn’t go there voluntarily.” 

The New York Evening Telegram records in a last interview that 
“Dr. Georg Brandes, eminent Danish critic, having seen one of our 
musical comedies, expressed his opinion of it by leaning against the 
wall and gasping. This is Copenhagenese for saying there is some- 
thing rotten outside of Denmark.” 

Finally, Dr. Brandes himself, in an article contributed to Politiken 
after his return to Denmark, claps the lid on our curiosity about the 
impression we are making by saying that the constant question 
** What do you think of us?” is a significant sign of weakness. America 
is not sure of herself; that is why we ask. 





Interesting People 
ee HERMAN GADE, with other Norwegian-Americans, 


was caught in the wave of sympathy for the mother country which 
marked the first decade of this century. He became the first 
Norwegian consul in Chicago, and in 1910 he moved with his family 
to Norway in order to take a place in the Foreign Department. He 
had been assured in correspondence with the foreign minister that his 
services would be welcome, 
but obstacles were placed in 
the way of his resuming his 
Norwegian citizenship, and 
when these were surmounted 
he found himself confronted 
by a wall of departmental 
traditions. The events of 
the “Gade case” led to 
the removal of the disabili- 
ties attaching to Norwegian- 
Americans who wish to set- 
tle again in the land of their 
nativity. Mr. Gade’s main 
work, however, has been his 
agitation for the reform of 
the Norwegian foreign ser- 
vice along business lines. 
As a director in the Nor- 
wegian-America steamship 
line, an officer of Nord- 
mandsforbundet, and 
president of the American 
Club of Christiania, he has 
been one of the leading 
workers in that movement 
for better understanding 
and closer cooperation be- 
tween Norwegians at home and Norwegian-born Americans which 
has marked the Centennial year. Among his activities in Norway 
was his work for the Norwegian National Children’s Fund, of which 
he was president, and to which he contributed generously. In leav- 
ing Norway this autumn to return to his home near Chicago, his 
public services were as cordially recognized by the press of Norway 
as they have long been by that of Norwegian America. 


FREDRIK HERMAN GADE 





Editorial 


Scandinavia and America have at this time, probably, 
more mutual interests than ever before. They share 
that common bond of thankful anxiety which unites all 
non-belligerent nations the wide world over. The effects of the war, 
just outside their own doors, are more disastrous in the Northern 
nations than in the United States, but even here, with an ocean 
separating us from the fields of carnage, there is probably not an 
American citizen, no matter how situated, who does not feel the 
depressing consequences of the European war, either in the loss of 
his wages or his dividends, or by the complete stoppage of his work. 
For the first time in forty years our stock exchanges, which did not 
close even during our own panics, have ceased operations. Our 
foreign exchange market stands at virtually prohibitive rates. 
Although a nation at peace, we have before our Congress a proposed 
“war tax” to provide an emergency revenue of $105,000,000 to take 
the place of the deficit in our estimated customs receipts for the next 
year. This tax will be levied upon the luxuries of life, such as wines, 
theatres, and berths in sleeping cars. Our long-suffering railroads 
have petitioned the Government to allow them to increase their rates 
because of the war’s “unparalleled destruction of wealth and disloca- 
tion of capital.” 

The President has enjoined upon all citizens neutrality of speech. 
But how difficult of fulfilment! The newspapers of New York, on 
some days, print only three or four despatches from the interior of 
the United States, so engrossing are the affairs of Europe. Although 
our national egotism has never been at lower ebb, foreign nations have 
never before appealed so earnestly to the United States as their ulti- 
mate tribunal. 

Whatever their political persuasions, all Americans are truly 
thankful that we have in the White House a leader of sane judgment 
and unswerving devotion to peace. With infinite patience, in the 
face of adverse criticism, he has lately kept us from a bloody conflict 
in Mexico. From August 7, 1913, to September 15, 1914, our 
Department of State concluded peace agreements with twenty-six 
nations, who guaranteed to submit all future disputes with this 
Government to arbitration. These signatory powers and their 
colonies, are said to represent a population of 1,200,000,000 out of the 
1,700,000,000 human beings estimated to be now alive. Our Presi- 
dent is indeed a man of sorrows; he was bereaved of his wife at 
the outbreak of the European war. In spite of this, his various 
public utterances and answers to appeals from abroad have been 
couched in a language worthy of record among the memorable docu- 
ments of history. Not least among them was the proclamation for 
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America 
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a day of prayer for international peace on October 4, requesting “all 
God-fearing persons to repair on that day to their places of worship, 
there to unite their petitions to Almighty God that, overruling the 
counsel of men, setting straight the things they cannot govern or 
alter, taking pity on the nations now in the throes of conflict, in his 
mercy and goodness showing a way where men can see none, he 
vouchsafe his children healing peace again and restore once more 
that concord among men and nations without which there can be 
neither happiness nor true friendship nor any wholesome fruit of toil 
and thought in the world.” 


in Olnin: Miaaittin ae from all but one another and America, 
of the War e three Scandinavian countries are W orking out 

their own problems of readjustment soberly and 
with a deep sense of gratitude, as week after week passes without 
bringing the dangers of war nearer. The first effect of the war was 
one of paralysis. The pleasure-seekers that used to throng the 
exhibitions of Malmé and Christiania were drifting about in the 
streets to learn the news of battle. “‘Gay Copenhagen,” with one- 
half of the street lights extinguished and the honk of the automobiles 
silenced, with the suburbs transformed by trenches and military 
camps, was a spectre of itself. All tourists left as quickly as the 
limited transportation facilities would allow, and the cities became 
crowded with refugees instead. People whipped themselves into a 


panic, and the run on the banks and on food and coal depots had to 
be dealt with by summary legislation. The sudden cessation of trade 
with the warring countries has thrown thousands out of work by 
closing all export offices and foreign agencies. The injunction against 
the exportation of foodstuffs, which was considered a necessary 
measure in all three countries, will work a hardship on the Danish 
farmer for a time. The industries of Norway and Sweden have not 


ee 


yet sufficiently utilized their “white coal’? to be independent of 
foreign countries, and the uncertainty in the coal supply is a source 
of anxiety to them. Even the shipping partook for a while of the 
general paralysis, and floating mines have been a terror to the 
mariners. 

From these difficulties, however, the braver spirits of the three 
countries have tried to wrest every possible advantage. It is pointed 
out that the products of Scandinavia, such as paper, wood pulp, fish, 
canned goods and agricultural produce, are needed even in war times, 
while iron and cement will assuredly be required to build up what is 
being destroyed in the war. The factories are making heavy sacri- 
fices to retain their workmen, and the problem of the unemployed 
seems not so threatening as at first feared. The ships that have been 
cut off from the Baltic and North Sea are being utilized in traffic with 
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America, and it is announced that the projected Swedish-American 
line will soon become a reality. Even Iceland has sent a steamer, 
chartered by the government, from Reykjavik, to buy grain in New 
York. It is the first ship of which we have a record to sail directly 
from Iceland to an American harbor. The Bergen railroad has sud- 
denly assumed international importance as the chief mail route of 
Europe, communicating with America, England, Scandinavia, Fin- 
land, Russia, Germany, Southern Europe, and Asia. A large transit 
trade is being built up by Norway along the same route, and the 
government, in order to facilitate the extension of shipping, has 
assumed 80 per cent. of the insurance risk on the sea. 


By the time this issue of the Review reaches its 
Holberg and readers the first two volumes of the SCANDINAVIAN 
Tegner Cxassics will have been issued from the press. The 
two books selected to begin the series are translations of works of 
Holberg and of Tegnér. Volume I contains three comedies by Hol- 
berg—Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, and Erasmus Montanus. 
They have been translated from the Danish by Professor Campbell, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. Schenck, of Harvard University. 
These three plays by the chief writer of Denmark—a native, it must 
be remembered, of Norway—are for the first time published together 
in an English translation. Professor Campbell, who has written in an 
introduction an account of Holberg’s life and place in literature, has 
recently published a volume of essays on Holberg. The translators 
have endeavored not only to give a faithful literary version, but to 
interpret the plays in a style that may be readily adapted for the 
English or American stage. The poems by Tegnér that comprise 
Volume II are The Children of the Lord’s Supper, translated from the 
Swedish by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Frithiof’s Saga, 
translated by Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, with an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Lieder, of Harvard University. Tegnér is the 
one Swedish poet to whose works all his compatriots will at once 
accord a place among Scandinavian classics. This author presents 
the curious situation in literature of a writer who, although his chief 
work has been rendered a score of times into English, is not yet widely 
known in England and America. This has been due partly to the 
rarity of most of the translations. By reprinting the faithful and 
spirited interpretations of Longfellow and of Blackley, the Foundation 
hopes to make Tegnér more easily accessible to those who cannot read 
him in the original. The introduction by Mr. Lieder throws new 
light upon Longfellow’s indebtedness to Swedish literature, partly the 
result of Mr. Lieder’s research among books and letters at Craigie 
House, the Cambridge residence of the American poet. 
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Voyages At the same time the Foundation publishes the first vol- 
68 the ume of the series of SCANDINAVIAN MonoGraFHs. It is 
insets om account of The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, 
by William Hovgaard, now Professor of Naval Construc- 
tion in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and formerly com- 
mander in the Royal Danish Navy. The question of the Norse dis- 
covery of America by Leif Ericson about the year 1000 has been the 
subject of considerable discussion. The early settlements of the 
Norsemen have been located by various historians on the coasts of 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. This book by Commander Hovgaard is designed both 
for the general reader of history and for the scholar. It includes 
reliable translations of all parts of the Icelandic sagas that concern 
Vinland, reviews thoroughly their accounts and surveys candidly the 
opinions of previous investigators. It gives an objective treatment of 
the whole problem, and a particularly complete discussion of the 
nautical aspects. Contrary to the opinion advanced by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, Professor Hovgaard arrives at the conclusion that the two 
principal saga narratives are essentially historic. He believes that 
they describe different voyages or groups of voyages, explaining the 
many apparent contradictions, which at first sight seem to baffle all 
attempt at disentanglement. Some of these voyages, he believes, 
penetrated as far south as Massachusetts. The copious photographs 
of the coasts visited by the Norsemen, as well as of their ships and 
implements, comprising 83 illustrations and 7 maps, add greatly to 
the interest of the work. 


Miss Ellen Gleditsch, of Christiania, Fellow of the 
Fellows 4 “ao 

American-Seandinavian Foundation for 1913-14, was 
of the x 

. awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Science by 

Foundation « “. gi. . 
Smith College at the commencement in June last. 
Miss Gleditsch returned to Norway after a year of research in radio- 
activity at Yale University. Lars Berg, Fellow of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation for 1914-15, has been awarded a special 
fellowship by the University of Minnesota. He will spend one se- 
mester in the study of high-voltage problems in electricity at the 
University, and the following semester visiting electric power stations 
in the United States. Mr. Berg graduated from the Technical Insti- 
tute of Darmstadt in 1912, and was for one year assistant at that 
Institute. After his return to Norway he was a managing engineer 
at the electric works at Bergen. Dr. Gudmund Hatt, Danish Fel- 
low of the Foundation, is studying anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hatt is accompanied by his wife, who, under her maiden 
name, Emilie Demant, has published books on the Swedish Lapps. 





Brief Notes 


The Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society for 1911-13 has been pub- 
lished, and contains numerous articles in Swedish and English, as well as a list 
of valuable accessions to the library of the Society. 


Two poems of Edgar Allen Poe, “Annabel Lee” and “Annie,” are translated 
by Elin Storckenfeldt Lindborg, in Ord och Bild. The liquid cadence of the 
Swedish lends itself well to the rendering of Poe’s musical metres. Rydberg’s 
translation of Poe’s “‘Raven” is unmistakable, even to ears unacquainted with 
Swedish. 

Axel Teisen, of Philadelphia, the Danish-American barrister, has recently 
contributed an article on Amerikansk Proces Reform to Tidskrift for Retvidenskab. 


The Scandinavian Club of Milwaukee has published its first monthly, Scandi- 
navia, dated September, 1914. The Club was organized in 1910, with Consul 
Olaf I. Rove as president. The president during the present year is Mr. E. G. 
Bratlie. The prominent Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish citizens of Milwaukee 
have shown a spirit of good-fellowship which we can commend to other Scandi- 
navian centers throughout the country. 


One of Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales, “The Little Mermaid,” has 
been dramatized by the American playwright, Edward Sheldon. “‘The Garden 
of Paradise,” as the play is called, will be produced this autumn by the Liebler 
Company at the Park Theatre, New York. 


Henry Holt and Company will publish as an illustrated Christmas booklet 
The Legend of the Sacred Image,” translated by Velma Swanston Howard from 
the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof. 


ee 


Christian Collin, advisory editor of the Review for Norway, has been 
appointed to the chair of European literature in the University of Christiania. 


Arvid Paulson has adapted into English Gustaf af Geijerstam’s dramatization 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s “Store Claus og Lille Claus.”” This adaptation will 
be read on the Pacific Coast by Lillian Quinn Stark, known for her interpretations 
of Strindberg’s plays. 


Ludvig Saxe has written a large book, published by H. Aschehoug in Chris- 
tiania, recording his visits to Norwegians all over the world. His descriptions 
have the spontaneity of the kodak pictures with which they are illustrated. He 
brings to bear on conditions among the antipodes the quick comprehension of the 
trained newspaper man; at the same time he has a conscientious regard for 
accuracy not always seen in rapid travel sketches. 


The voluminous Jubileumsbog published by Einar Hilsen holds a unique place 
in the list of Norwegian publications occasioned by the Centenary. It does not 
follow the stereotyped lines of commemorative publications, but offers a series 
of short articles, written in a journalistic way, by noted men of Norway on other 
noted men. There is also a collection of documents and of odds and ends of 
information throwing light on the history of the early part of the century. 
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The Magazines 


Team Work “Team Work in Denmark”’ is the title of an article on coopera- 
IN DENMARK _ tion in agriculture in The Youth’s Companion for September 24, 

by Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, American Minister to Denmark. 
It is written in Dr. Egan’s genial and sympathetic style, and illustrated by pic- 
tures of a butter factory, a farmyard, Kerehave School and an interior scene 
from the Folk High School at Askov. 

“The lessons that Americans may learn,” says Dr. Egan, “from the success 
of the Danes are that nothing counts so much, where a fixed result is to be 
obtained, as team work, which means the sinking of individual notions for the 
general good, and that no really good work can be done at haphazard. There 
must be education of the mind and the heart as well as of the hands in order that 
a farmer, or any one else, may achieve good results. Moreover, the right kind 
of education cultivates a sense of honor, and among the Danes the sense of honor 
is carried into their commercial relations not only as a moral quality, but as a 
matter of policy. In fact, it is regarded by them as one of the best means of 
keeping up their trade relations with England and Germany. Some years ago, 
when a certain amount of inferior butter had been exported into England by a 
careless intermediary, the whole Danish nation seemed to think itself disgraced. 
The matter was taken up by the government, and such rules were made that a 
similar decline in the quality of the product can hardly occur again. Farming is 
looked on as the most honorable employment into which a Dane can enter.” 


NORWAY AND ‘The proper place for a statue to Liberty, with all the world 
THE NORWEGIANS to choose from, would be on one of these bleak promontories 

on the west coast of Norway, jutting out into the sea toward 
England and America.” 

So says Price Collier in the first installment of his “Norway and the Nor- 
wegians from the American Point of View,” in Scribner’s Magazine for October. 

The late Price Collier was visiting the Northern countries and preparing a 
work to parallel his ““Germany and the Germans,” “The West and the East,” 
and “England and the English,” when his career was cut short by his sudden 
death in Denmark last year. He had then completed only the two chapters 
that appear in the October and November issues of Scribner's Magazine. 

Mr. Collier was most favorably impressed with the democratic institutions of 
Norway and the general health of the people. ‘‘Probably there are no communi- 
ties anywhere else in the world so self-efficient, so independent and so comfortable. 

‘‘Indeed, their size and wholesome aspect prove this, for they are the fairest, 
tallest, broadest-chested, and longest-lived people in the world today. The 
average lifetime in Norway was 49.94 years for both sexes together; or, separately, 
for men 48.73 and for women 51.21 in 1881-90; but for the decade from 1891-1900 
there was a further improvement, for men 50.21, for women 54.14. With the 
exception of Sweden there is nothing comparable to this elsewhere in the world. 
Even more startling are the exact figures of longevity. In 1909 the total deaths 
were 31,708; of these 3,125 were under one year, and 10,889 were over seventy 
years of age, while 5,673 lived to be over eighty!” 

Mr. Collier found that this vigorous condition was not the result of over- 
bathing and an artificial program of health, but was due to the fundamental 
self-reliance engendered by owning property. “For a thousand years now these 
people alone among the nations have been land-owners and self-governors. 
Feudalism has never touched them in the sense that they have been dependent 
upon another for their rights of property, or for the right to dispose of their 
personal prowess in such ways as they themselves deemed best.”’ 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


In Scribner's Magazine for October and November 


NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS 


From an American Point of View, by Price CoLiter 


Mr. Collier lived there to admire, to absorb the traditions, and appreciate the sturdy independence of the 
people of the land of the Vikings. 


‘The proper place for a statue to Liberty, with all the world to choose from, would be on one of these bleak 
promontories on the west coast of Norway, jutting out into the sea toward England and America.” 


You get a glimpse of the Norway of tradition, the Norway of the Harolds, the Olafs, and Sigurds, of Odin, 
and of the country and life of the people to-day. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 25 cents a Copy NEW YORK CITY 


SECOND YULE NUMBER 


Of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
Vol. Ill JANUARY, 1915 No. 1 


The first number of the third year of the Review will be ready for delivery 
December Ist. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
A Cover Design from a screen by Zorn: A WINTER SCENE IN Mora. 


A reproduction in THREE COLORS of the painting by Cart Larsson, My 
FamiLy, in the home of Mr. Thorsten Laurin, in Stockholm. Suitable for 
framing. 


BATTLEFIELDS OF THE NortH: Selected reproductions from paintings and old 
copperplates of noteworthy battles in which the Northern nations were 
engaged with Germans, Russians, or English, including the landing of Gustavus 
Adolphus in Germany; the battlefields of Liitzen and Narva; the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen by the English, and the Danish naval victory over the 
Prussians off Helgoland. 


DanisH Casties, VII—Kronsore. This series will be continued in 1915. 
ARTICLES 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF SWEDISH Monarcus, from the collection of John A. 
Gade. 


JOHAN CASTBERG ON SocrAL RerorM in Norway. 


SCANDINAVIAN ArTIsTs IN AMERICA—I. The first in a series of six essays which 
will appear during 1915, and will include sketches of Hesselius, Solon Borglum, 
Haag, Sandzen and others. 


LONGFELLOW AND SWEDEN, by Amandus Johnson. 
Enlarged size, price 25 cents 
An excellent Christmas gift Order extra copies at once 


Order the Review for 1915 as a Christmas present, $1.50 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, 25 West 45th St., New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


Scandinavian 
Classics 


Attractively printed and bound in red 
cloth, with a gold seal on the side. Price, 
$1.50 each. 


VOLUME I 
Comedies by Holberg 


Jeppe of the Hill, The Political 
Tinker, Erasmus Montanus 


Translated from the Danish by Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in the 
University of Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck, B.Litt., Instructor in English at Harvard University; with 
an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell, Jr. 1914. xv+178 pages. 


These three plays are now for the first time published together in an English translation. The 
translators have endeavored not only to give a faithful literary version, but to interpret the comedies 
in a style that may be readily adapted for the English or American stage. 


VOLUME II 


Poems by Tegnér 
The Children of the Lord’s Supper, Frithiof’s Saga 


Translated from the Swedish by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, with an 
Introduction by Paul Robert Lieder, A.M., of Harvard University. 1914. xxvii +207 pages. 


Tegnér is the one Swedish poet to whose works all his compatriots will at once accord a place 
among Scandinavian classics. By reprinting the faithful and spirited interpretations of Longfellow 
and of Blackley, the Foundation hopes to make Tegnér more easily accessible in English. 


Scandinavian Monographs 


Attractively printed and bound in blue cloth, with a gold seal on the side. Price, $4.00. 


VOLUME I 
The Voyages of the Norsemen to America 


ByWILLIAM HOVGAARD, Professor of Naval Construction in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Late Commander in the Royal Danish Navy. 1914. xxi +304 pages. 83 illustrations and 7 maps. 


The abundant and beautiful illustrations in this book add greatly to its interest and value. Professor 
Hovgaard makes a fresh and thorough investigation of the whole problem of the Norse discovery of 
America, about the year 1000, and arrives at new and striking conclusions. The volume includes 
reliable translations of all parts of the sagas that concern Vinland and a special discussion of a matter 
upon which the author is eminently qualified to speak, namely, the nautical aspects of the voyages. 


All orders and communications re- 
garding the above books should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 


The above books are sold to Associates 
of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation at a reduction of 10 per cent. . 
Patron Associates will receive all Tue 

books free, and Sustaining and Life AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Associates will receive free two vol- y FOUNDATION 

umes of the CLassics annually. LYANSS 25 West 45th Street New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Markt & Hammacher Co. Investment Times Like the Present 


NEW YORK are of great advantage if you have funds avail- 
Rela Resin tae the able, because by purchasing sound securities 
g at their present low figures you will not only 
obtain a greater yield on your investment 
than is usual, but your capital has more chance 

ENAMEL of benefiting by future price movements. 
SWEDISH UTENSILS Send for Circular D-92, which contains our recommendations 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


i Investment Securities 

White Outside and Inside. Blue Rims 149 Broadway ~ : y New York 
SOLD BY THE BEST RETAIL STORES ; 
Gusenniens to 36 an Gant on Agotiontion NIELS FRODE HOLCH, Representative 


CELEBRATED 


Telephone Morningside 113 


Telephone, Main 227 


Dr. Johannes Hoving C. Lundbeck, M.D. 


Consulting Physician to the 
233 Lenox Ave., New York City Suoediah Hoepital 


Office Hours: 107 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
10 to12 A. M. and 6 to8 P. M. 


Office Hours 
This card is published according to customs ’ 
ot ak in -Gien. Memedinaeian Gunnin. Before 10 o'clock A. M. and from 5 to 7 P. M. 


Recommendation for Associate 
of the 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


International Organization to Promote Intellectual Relations Be- 
tween Americans and the Peoples of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 


Patron Associate, $25 annually; Life, $100 once for all; Sustaining, $5 annually; Regular, $1 
Please detach and fill in the blank below and return to the Secretary: 


I nominate... 


Address ____. 


(NAME AND ADDRESS OF ASSOCIATE) 


All Associates receive the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW without any charge other than their dues. Patron 
Associates receive free the SCANDINAVIAN CLassics and MONOGRAPHS, while Sustaining and Life Associates 
receive annually two volumes of the CLassics. All Associates may secure books published by the Foundation 
at a discount of ten per cent. 
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ICELAND 


By W. S. C. RUSSELL With 31 Illustrations and a Map. 314 pp. $2.00 net. $2.15 postpaid 


This volume embodies the results of four summers of labor and observation in Iceland, in 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913. In 1911 the author was the geologist of the Matador party of scientists to Jan 
Mayen. In 1913 Mr. Russell led an expedition to the summit of Mt. Askja, the largest volcano in Ice- 
land, then crossed north of Hoffs Jékull, where man had never been, and reached the south coast, going 
down between the glaciers. 

With note-book and camera in hand, the author has made an exhaustive study of the country and 
its people, their customs and traditions, as well as their rich literature. 

He has lived with the people under all conditions, enjoyed their remarkable hospitality, and tells 
the reader all about their morality, freedom from crime and their high attainments in educational mat- 
ters. The story is simple, straightforward, a plain account of the people. It is an appreciative narrative 
of four years of unaccustomed travel coupled with delightful descriptions of the country in word-pictures 
that are realistic and force the reader to long for a visit to this same Arctic land. 

Vivid word-pictures, by one “‘ whose eyes were made for seeing,” bring the beauty and magnificence 
of Iceland to your easy chair. With the author you will cross the smoking mountains, ascend the 
greatest of living volcanoes, ford the glacial torrents, skirt the age-old glaciers, descend into the bowels 
of the lava fields, thread the rock-strewn desert, wind-swept, dreary, lifeless, and pass your evenings in 
the homes of the kindly farmers whose customs are a thousand years unchanged. 


SANPRIEL 


By ALVILDE PRYDZ. Authorized Translation from the Norwegian by Hester Coddington. 316 pp. 
$1.25 net. $1.40 postpaid. 
Both Bjérnson and Ibsen considered Alvilde Prydz Norway’s greatest woman writer. “Sanpriel or 
The Promised Land”’ (Det Lovede Land) is one of her finest novels, notable alike as a story and a literary 
achievement. The presentation of this authorized translation gives American readers another oppor- 
tunity to realize the depth and beauty of Scandinavian thought and literature. 


Speeches and New Letters 


By HENRIK IBSEN. Authorized Translation. With an Introduction by Dr. Lee M. Hollander, and a 
bibliographical appendix. 8vo, buckram, paper label, $3.00 net. $3.15 postpaid. 

All of Ibsen’s speeches and new letters are here for the first time presented in English. The speeches 
comprise all those included in the Norwegian edition of Ibsen’s collected works. An absolutely invalu- 
able feature of the work to every student of the great Norwegian is the chronological bibliography of 
Ibsen and the interest manifested in him in the English-speaking countries, as shown by translations, 
performances and commentaries. The edition is printed from type and limited to five hundred copies. 


The School System of Norway 
By DAVID ALLEN ANDERSON $1.25 net. $1.40 postpaid 


A descriptive treatment of a contemporary school system which affords opportunity for comparative 
study not heretofore enjoyed. This book is invaluable to those who care to be informed regarding 
present educational tendencies as they are at work in the most progressive countries. 


When the New Wine Blooms | Renaissance 


A Play by BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. | A Play by HOLGER DRACHMANN. Author- 
Authorized Translation by Lee M. Hollander. | ized Translation by Lee M. Hollander. $1.50 net. 
$1.50 net. $1.65 postpaid. $1.65 postpaid. 


With Sword and Crozier | He Is Coming 


A Play by INRIDI EINARSSON. Author- A Play by ALVILDE PRYDZ. Authorized 
ized Translation by Lee M. Hollander. $1.50 net. Translation by Hester Coddington. $1.00 post- 
$1.65 postpaid. paid. 


RICHARD G. BADGER PUBLISHER BOSTON 
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